EPILOGUE
Many readers of this book will expect to find in the last chapter
a concise summary of its contents, a recapitulation of its principal
theses and practical suggestions of remedies for the evils discussed.
The Preface states that the author regards this book as a study in
human nature and human society, and this would seem to imply
the promise of a theory, of a system of generalizations indicating
fundamental tendencies. It has, indeed, been the aim of the
author to contribute to the elaboration of such a theory, but he
would consider it a grave mistake to attempt to formulate his
conclusions in a few sweeping generalizations, while a careful
statement of general tendencies would require much more space
than present conditions permit. Moreover, since further studies
on the subject *of nationality will shortly be published by the
author it seems that a recapitulation and practical suggestions
should be postponed. It may, however, be useful to summarize
at least certain negative conclusions, deprecating ways of approach
which have proved to be misleading and to add a few other
remarks.
The phenomena of nationality form such a perplexing multi-
tude of problems extending over all fields of life and over all times,
they are so complicated and evasive that it would be an audacious
enterprise to present them in a nutshell. The fundamental fact
is national consciousness which in the course of history has
assumed many forms, from a vague sentiment of kinship to a
distinct striving for national personality and to the ideal of a close
community with unlimited solidarity. A developed national con-
sciousness implies a framework of ideas regarding the demarca-
tion, structure, character, and mission of the nation, and on its
relations to other nations which constitutes the national ideology.
The psychology of national consciousness forms a very complex
structure of aspirations, and it appears in the most different forms;
it may be peaceable or pugnacious, progressive or reactionary,
tolerant or fanatic.
The first step towards a real understanding must be the work-
ing out of an unambiguous and suitable 'terminology. Most
writers on general questions of nationality have disregarded this
rule and have operated with terms which have various senses.
This resulted in the fact that the writers and the readers soon
found themselves landed in a dense fog, which sometimes was not
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